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IN MEMORIAM 
GAGANENDRANATH TAGORE 



With the death of Gaganendranath Tagore on the 14th February 
1938, the Indian Society of Oriental Art has lost not only one of its 
founders but a great artist, who from the very inception of the Society 
had led the Society's activities through various phases of development 
for more than thirty years. His untiring zeal, rare judgment, and out- 
standing mastery in various forms of art were always admired by those 
true lovers of art who came in touch with his work. The gap left in 
the social and cultural life of this country and the loss felt by the artist's 
community can only be appraised by a closer and more intimate study 
of the works left by him. 

The next issue of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
art will be dedicated to the memory of Gaganendranath Tagore. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 



India, and those who have come to value the genius of India, owe 
much to Ananda Coomaraswamy. Together with Havell, he drove away 
the smoke-clouds which had too long ohscured the splendid achievements 
of Indian sculptors, painters and builders. The art of Greece and of Italy 
had alone, to European — and indeed to Indian — eyes counted as great art. 
Only whfen Western scholars could detect Greek influence in Indian carving 
and painting was their interest awakened. They failed to estimate, for 
example, the superb qualities, the overwhelming power of the Brahmanisric 
sculpture. 

In his writings Coomaraswamy called insistent attention to the purely 
Indian character of the Indian genius. He had early discovered the peculiar 
beauty of the Rajput and Kangra paintings, more spiritual, hence more truly 
Indian, than those of the Mughal artists. Hitherto only Chinese, Japanese 
and Persian art had been regarded as “Fine Art.'' In addition to his stead- 
fast championing of painting, building and sculpture. Coomaraswamy’s all 
embracing perceptiveness made him the sensitive interpreter of the subtle 
spirit of Indian literature and music. He collected folk-songs from the 
Punjabi translated folk-poetry, interpreted the symbolic character of the 
Indian dance. His sympathy with the vision of the Indian Nationalists 
caused him to loosen his ties with England and America has had the benefit 
of his wide scholarship and understanding. But his writings have given him 
a secure place among Oriental scholars in East and West To-day. if India 
takes her due rank as a first-class artistic power, it is in large measure owing 
to Coomaraswamy. 




STYLISTIC VARIETIES OF EARLY WESTERN INDIAN 
MINIATURE PAINTING ABOUT 1400 A. D. 

B, W. NORMAN BROWN 



The best miniature paintings of the Early Western Indian (or “Jaina" 
or ‘‘Gujarati’') school seem to have been executed shortly before and after 
1400. say roughly from about 1350 to 1450, at the time when paper was 
supplanting palm-leaf as the surface for writing in Gujarat- 1 The illus- 
trated manuscripts, of whatever quality, which can be assigned definite 
dates during that hundred years are comparatively few ; but those few 
with other dated illustrated manuscripts from before and after that span,, 
provide fixed points between which other, undated, material can on 
stylistic grounds be arranged so as to show the existence and development 
of several variant styles side by side. The primary interest of this paper 
is to indicate the sequence in the development of the one style ( A ), with 
its two sub-varieties (A 1 ; A, 2), which I think at that time shows the 
best examples of the whole Early Western Indian school ; but I shall at 
the same time point out the chain of development of another style (B) 
contemporary with it 

The more important (A) of the two styles may be considered to start 
with the earliest known examples of the school, namely the two paintings 
appearing in palm-leaf manuscript 62 , of the Jnata Sutra and next three 
ahgas of the Svetambara canon, with the commentary of Abhayadeva, 
executed in 1127 A. D.. and now lying in the §5ntmStha temple (Nagin 
Das) bhandar at Cambay (reproduced in my Kalaka, figures 1 and 2). One 
of the paintings is reproduced in figure 1 of this article. The sequence of 



1. Cfc In cat Kikk. (-The Story o£ KSkki. Washington, Soithwnian Institution, 1933), p. 20f. Mr. 
S. M. Kiwib, of Ahmedalod, who has oombed the SrMimbara Jaina aiaaaacripi eoUoeticfflB of Gujarat and 
Rajputana, told me in India that he had not awn any dated palm-leaf manuscript from later than»Vikrama 
6>V>v.t lUe<-A. D. 1401.V 
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this style run?*' from ose early examples through the paintings accom- 
panying a manuscript of Hemacandra's Nemicaritra (see my Kalak a, figures 
3 and 4) ; then a manuscript of the Savagapadikamanasutta, executed in 
1260 A. D„ now belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston (see my 
K? aka, figures 5 and 6 in full colour) ; and manuscript 4.2 of the 
KalpasQtra and KalakacSryakatha, dated = 1279 A. D„ belonging to the 
Sanghaka bhapdar. Patan (see my Kalaka, figures 9 and 10). During the 
latter half of the 13th century preserved paintings show two varieties of 
this style. One (A 1) is that which is illustrated in the examples cited 
above ; the other (A 2) is illustrated in manuscript 234 of the Kalpasutra 
and Kalakacaryakatha executed in 1278 A. D., belonging the Sanghavlke- 
padaka bhandSr, Patan (see my Kalaka, figures 7 and 8). Both these 
varieties of the style have successors in the 14th and 15th century, and 
among those successors appear the best paintings, in my opinion, of the 
whole Early Western Indian school. 

A. 1. In the first sub-variety the relative lack of complication in the 
composition and in the ornamentation, which we see in the earlier 
examples, continues with only slight change. The background remains 
simple, without much accessory detail in the way of architecture and 
room hangings. The number of figures appearing in a scene is kept as low 
as possible. The costume designs may be rich, but .the elaborate weaving 
and embroidery of the textiles and the intricacies of the jewellery are 
suggested rather than indicated with precision. The lines are painted 
with very few of the thin strokes which appear in the other sub-variety ; 
many lines, in fact, are done with thick strokes. 

The peak of this sub-variety is reached in six illustrations to a manus- 
cript of the Kalpasutra and Kalakacaryakatha, dated Vi kr a m a Sam vat 1427 
(A. D. 1370), belonging to the Mukti VijayajI Jnana bhartfar, at the Ujjamjl 
Dharmaiala, Ahmedabad.’ The paintings measure about two inches or 



2 At the CGiidiwion of the Kalpaiiira tot the ropjing dote in gimae Saipr.l 327 ; win my 
Xnlpaaatra (— Miniature PoinUr^t of thcJ*in* Kalpcuriktcu, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934), 
p. 2, faWoee, where I remarked npoa (Ain manuscript on the buU ol reproiceticoi fumiibed me from 
India. Bat when I 8*- tin entire manuscript in Ahn»I«i*d 1= 3954, I foand the dale in the eolopban 
to the Kilakiciryakatht pro m Satprot 1427. The latter date is dearly rorrect, on t-iaMgraphlcal 
croonda a* well as others, and tbo date at the ended the Kalpaadlra text ihould id»o be 1427, oat 037. 
It was prc&bly meant to be 1427, bat the scribe wm eardas and ran tbc 1 and 4 tegether, with the reaalt 
that they look like the tingle numeral 9. 
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slightly more in depth ; two of the six are illustra in figures 2 and 3 of 
this article. The drawing of these paintings is absolutely sure : the full and 
steady curves flow from a brush that never wavered, directed by an eye that 
knew no self-doubt. The paintings are entirely intellectual, with little emo- 
tional warmth ; the conventions of the style are faithfully observed ; yet in 
spite of the angularity of bodily pose, which the tradition demands, the figures 
achieve an alertness, rather than a posturing, which falls just short of vitality. 

Without enumerating a great many other, paper, manuscripts belonging 
to this sub-variety, I shall point to only one painting following the palm- 
leaf examples I have just illustrated. This is a picture of the god Kama, 
our figure 4, appearing on the first p«ge of a manuscript of the Ratirabasya. 
belonging to Mr. S. M. Nawab of Ahmedabad, who kindly allowed me to 
photograph it The drawing of this pointing is only a shade less competent 
than that of the preceding illustrations which I have cited (in figures 
2 and 3), and the thick line sometimes appears to be shaded, although 
I believe unintentionally. The manuscript is undated ; but its page dimen- 
sions, which arc 9'/i by 3*/« inches, give a ratio closer to the ratio of the 
dimensions of palm-leaf manuscripts than do the ratios of the dimensions 
of paper manuscripts of the 16th century, which are inclined to be about 
10'/, by 4‘/j inches or thereabouts or even larger. The appearance of the 
page, which marks the conventional spots for the stringhole and marginal 
numeration of the palm-leaf manuscripts with plain fed dots rather than 
with the festooned lozenges common in 16th century illustrated manus- 
cripts, joins with the ratio of page dimensions to indicate the early 15th 
century as the date when the manuscript was manufactured. The painting 
belongs to the same milieu as do the illustrations to the Vasanta Vilasa, 
which are done with the relatively thick lines of this sub-variety rather 
than with the fine lines of the other sub-variety, and have not the abun- 
dance of purely accessory detail that also marks that other sub-variety. 
The Vasanta Vilasa (of 1451 A. D.). like this painting of the Ratirahasya. 
represents Kama in costume much like that of a king, yet without a halo, 
and wearing a well-developed black beard P The Vasanta Vilasa paintings 



3. Bee in X. C. Mehta, Gujarati Painting in the Fifteenth Century, London, The India Surety, 1931, 
pp. 14 nod 15. Mr. Mehta reproduce* no painting iLmring 2Cinu ( but in the manuscript itartl os I have 
•ecu, tf>i ged id it$K6eated in a ty etrikingty similar to that otf the Kitindkuy*. 
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give a reality to Kama’s motions chat is hardly achieved in this painting, 
where the emphasis is on an ideal dance posture, and Kama’s body is better 
modelled there than here ; as is also Mahav Ira's body in our figure 7, of 
the next sub-variety. 

A, 2. The second sub-variety of this style has examples of even 
higher quality than does the first. This variety, in the oldest examples that 
I have identified, is distinguished from the first by having an increased 
number of fines in the drawing, by using on the whole finer lines, and by 
multiplying the accessory details. The earliest instances of the sub-variety 
*nrvn t«an* are those from A. D. 1278 reproduced in my Kalaka (Figures 
7 and 8). The next dated examples that I want to assign to that sub- 
variety are scenes from the life of Parsva painted on the wooden covers of 
a palm-leaf manuscript of the Dharmcpadesarr.ala by Maladhari Hemacandra 
Suri, belonging ro Mr. S. M. Nawab. of Ahmedabad, with whose permission 
I photographed the entire series oi scenes. The covers measure 354 by 34 
inches, with variation, and are dated in Vikrama Samvat 1425 (A. D. 1368), 
as is also the manuscript, so Mr. Nawab informed me (1 did not myself 
see the manuscript). I illustrate a section of one of the covers in figure 5. 
The use of fine fine has not developed very far. and in many respects the 
painting is close to that shown above in figures 2 and 3, from a palm-leaf 
manuscript of A. D. 1370, which is nearly contemporaneous with this and 
belongs, in my opinion, to variety A,1 : but the architectural and 
ornamental detail of this painting is so marked that I think the covers 
belong to variety A, 2. There are definite attempts at shading in the 
treatment of the king’s and queen’s bodies. 1 

In this same sub-variety also belongs a manuscript of the Kalpasutra 
owned by the Sheth Anandaji Majpgajajlni Pe^hina Jftana bhandar at Idar. 
illustrated in figures 6 and 7. The manuscript is of 109 folios, with 34 
paintings, and is undated. Mr. C. J. Shah calls it ‘‘thirteenth century,"'' but 

4. In piiatinj these eovtm, tho artist first laid on a whin haw, then aide Lis diawli^s nod applied 
hi* raloarn. The colours me a red background, with all figure* in yellow, except Pirjra. who La* La 
traditional colour ct grow. Greer, is olao usol tor tio-s. In the women’s bodices and fbtnrLrre in clothe*. 
The painting* contain me black. On the rererco, thnt is, the outsxlr, of the cents art Bower design*— red 
background, with yellow flowers tod Unret, except that the knrea art often lightly orerkid with dark Riven. 

6. Jainism in North India 91C B. O— A. D. &» (1918). Mr. Sbab cflta* J» rmsan for Lis dating, 
lie give* firo Illustrations in full colour, and other fllttetmticms In edonr from this lrennarript appear In 
the edition of the KalpasQtra published as no. 82 of the Shetb IXwohand LolLhai Jain l’ustnkaMliar 
Serins. Thi» latter rolume also reproiuoas, bet not in colour, the licit uiui List pages of the uuuuacxipt. 

2 
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I cannot believe that this dating is correct. All other known 13th century 
illustrated manuscripts from western India contain very few paintings to a 
text ; except for this manuscript, it is only in the paper manuscripts of the 
15th century that any large number begin to appear. Also, these paintings, 
though small (about 2'/, to 2'/ a inches in depth), are stylistically, the most 
complicated of all the known palm-leaf manuscript paintings, and would 
therefore naturally ha expected to come at the end of the palm-leaf period, 
rather than a century or more before its close. Further, a nunlber of the 
paintings use gold as a pigment This is, as far as my observa'ron goes. «he 
•only palm-leaf manuscript which uses gold as a pigment ; otl^r- han \L ,wi 
find gold first in manuscript illustrations in 15th century paper manuscript*. 
It is a not unreasonable assumption that Indians learned to use gold in 
tliis way from the Persians." For these various reasons I believe that the 
Idar manuscript was made close to the end of the 14th century. 

In this manuscript the compositions of the paintings are worked out 
with the most elaborate care and profusion of detail, as is evident even when 
the paintings are enlarged to almost three times the original diameter. 
Personal ornaments and architectural settings are minutely finished, and the 
fine lines, as in the case of Sakra’s and Mahavira's beards, might have keen 
done with a single-hair brush. The paintings have an emotional, as well as 
an intellectual, quality. 

When we cress the 1400 A. D. mark and reach the period of paper for 
writing in western India and the use of illustrated paper manuscripts, we 
find many examples, of which possibly the best series is in a KalpasQtra 
shown me in Ahmedabad by the monk Maharaj Vallabha Suri. The manus- 
cript is undated, but again because of the appearance of the page, of the 
fact that the writing is not so large as in typical 16th century (or late 15th 
century) Kalpasutras and appears on the page in eight instead of seven 
lines, of the use of red in the backgrounds of the paintings, without blue, 
and of the simplicity of the string-hole and marginal numeral rubrications, 
I think that the manuscript should be assigned to the first half of the 15th 
century. Our figures 8 and 9. showing paintings from this manuscript, 
illustrate the great profusion of detail, even greater than that of the Idar 



fl. Gf. & Blcebce, Mamlman Painting XUlh-XVUih Century (London, Medium and Co., 11(29), 

pp.ea.9a 
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palm-leaf manuscript paintings. The drawing and compositional effects are, 
I think, the best I have seen in the Early Western Indian school. 

Other paintings belonging to the same sub-variety may 3lso be those of 
a Kalpasutra manuscript, of 139 folios, belonging to the Hamsavijaya Jnana 
bhandar, Baroda, of which I give examples in figures 10 and 11. The page 
dimensions, which are 11 J by 3& inches, suggest the early 15th century, 
when this shape and proportioned manuscripts occur. 7 The ornate marginal 
designs seem to be composed of elements which are largely Indian rather 
than Persian. 8 I believe, therefore, that we may consider this manuscript 
also to be of the first half of the 15th century. The sprinkling of docs on 
Nemi's mother's bodice and the plentiful use of white ornaments on Nemi 
as he sits in the Siddhasila produce a general effect like that in the paintings 
just previously discussed (figures 8 and 9). Another manuscript with 
illustrations in this style is that from which an example is reproduced in full 
and accurate colour in my Kalaka, figure 22;; the manuscript is undated, 
but for reasons mentioned in the text accompanying the reproduction may 
well be of the first half of the 15th century. 

B. The other style of Early Western Indian miniature painting never 
achieves the careful detail of the second sub-variety of the first style. The 
earliest examples of it that I know appear in manuscript no. 1155 of the 
Viravijayaji Sri Jaina Svetambara JfiSna Mandir bhandar at Chani, a lew miles 
outside of Baroda. I illustrate examples from it in figures 12 and 13. -This 
palm-leaf manuscript is dated Vikrama Samvat 1218 (A. D. 1161), and contains 
227 folios, measuring about 15 by 2 ’/'« inches, including seven works (Ogha 
Niryukti and others), with 21 illustrations interspersed among them, of 
which 16 are of the Jain Vidyadevis. The lines in these paintings are not 
such smooth-flowing curves as are those of the paintings in style A ; rather 
they consist of parts joined angularly. There is a characteristic treatment 
of the eyes, which arc not drawn as a pair on a continual horizontal axis, 
as is either the case or nearly the case with the examples of style A, but 
are drawn on separate axes at different levels, so that at the nose the inside 
comer of one eye is considerably below the level of the inside comer of 



7. Cf. in my KiUnka, p. 21. 

a For marginal ornamentations of a Kalpastltra, am entirely Per tan in character, «« on 

article by me entitled “A Jaina Manner ip t from Gnjorat IDuitratql In Early Wei teen Indian and Petnian 
Styln," Aw Ielunka 1937. pp. 1M-172. 




the other. There is sometimes shading, as in figure 13, which is accompli- 
shed by using colour and a shaded line. 

The same style, less expertly handled, appears in 23 paintings that are 
scattered through a lengthy palm-leaf manuscript of 267 folios, containing 
the Subahucaritra and eight other caritras, lying now in the Sanghavino 
Pado bhandar, Patau. The ma n uscript is dated Vikrama Samvat 1345 
(A. D. 1288) ; the paintings are about 27, inches in depth. I show the two 
paintings accompanying the Ramala ksmanacaritra. figures 14 and 15. 

A more interesting series is that illustrating scenes from the life of 
Mahavira appearing on another pair of painted wooden covers for a manus- 
cript of the Sutrakrtahgavrtti. belonging to Mr. S. M. Nawab. of Ahmeda- 
bad, who courteously allowed me to photograph them. The covers measure 
34'/, by 3 inches, with variations, and arc not themselves dated. But the 
manuscript which. they enclose was copied in Vikrama Samvat 1456 (A. D. 
1399), and the covers may be considered to be of the same date. I illustrate 
a section of the inside of one board in figure 16 of this article. These 
covers show far less ornamentation and less careful detail than appeared in 
the other covers deed above under style A2 (see figure 3), and they should 
be considered to represent a stylistic continuation of the type of workman- 
ship illustrated in the paintings of the ClianI manuscript (sec figures 14 
and 15). 

From the period when paper was used for writing in Gujarat, that is. 
after 1400 A. D., there conies a small manuscript with two illustrations 
belonging to the Heeramaneck Galleries. New York, and Mr. Heeramaneck 
has kindly given me a photograph of one of the paintings (see figure 17). 

The facts about this manuscript are, I believe, ascertainable with a 
fair degree of accuracy, but they arc not obvious from immediate casual 
inspection. The manuscript consists of nine folios, all but the first being 
with text on each side. The folios bear three sets of numbers. One set 
appears in the red dots in the middle of the right hand margin, and 
runs from 728 to 736. Another set running from 1 to 9, appears, or 
rather once did appear, at the bottom right hand comer of each 
folio : of these numbers all but Nos. 1 and 2 are either erased or broken 
off. The third set appears at the lower left hand corner of the right hand 
margin, and runs from 719 to 726, then skips to 728, which last is an 
obvious careless mistake for 727. These three sets of numerals seem to 
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indi following history. The manuscript was originally written as 

I ork including many other texts, as was the case with 

t ts mentioned above in this article containing the paintings 

ren my figures 12, 13. 14 and 15. The first set of numerals is 

that wha was given the work in that collection, and is the set appearing 
in the rul dots, where folio numbers were often written in early manus- 
cripts. At some time the nine folios of this small manuscript were taken 
from the large collection, and were given separate pagination from 1 to 9. 
and the numerals were written at the lower right hand comers of the 
folios, where numerals are often placed. Still later, the manuscript was 
included in another long collection ; at that time the small separate 
numerals from 1 to 9 were erased, and new numerals were given, which 
are those running from 719 to 726, then skipping to 728 ; but since the 
usual places for writing numerals were now occupied, the new set of 
numerals was written in the rather unusual place of the left hand corner of 
the right hand margin. 

The folios measure almost exactly 10 inches by 3 inches. The text 
is continuous and contains material dealing with the Avasyaka performances 
(ritualistic actions), which monks should perform regularly every day 
and laymen at less frequent intervals. The language is Prakrit, with 
occasional bits of Sanskrit It starts with the 'namaskiiras' (formulae 
of adoration), and elaborates them with a ‘vandanakasGtra* (text of 
worship or praise). When this is concluded on folio 4 verso, there i3 
mention of the ‘samayika' (ritual of restraint from passion), and then comes 
the 'prarikramana’ (confession and repentance of sins), running to folio 7 
recto, with a couple of lines of ‘sravakapratikramana' (confession and repen- 
tance of sins for laymen). On that same page (folio 7 recto) starts the last 
section, which is entitled ‘pratikramanastuti' (praise of confession and repen- 
tance), which is the most important part of the text as far as concerns the 
paintings. This is in thirty stanzas ; it begins with the words ‘jaya tihuyana- 
varakapparukkha' (“Victory, O wishing tree of the three worlds"), and ends, 
in literal transcription, ‘iya munivaru siriabhayadeva %*innavai aniradiya' 
(“Thus proclaimed the best of muijis, the reverend Abhayadeva, now in 
heaven"). 

The two paintings are on folio 1 verso and folio 2 recto, and face each- 
other. That on folio 1 verso, which is that reproduced in figure 17. is of 
3 
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Parsvanatha, showing him in his proper colour green, with the fcdgd 

serpent sheltering him. The other painting is of a monk ha' 
which is the typical manner of showing a monk (see ray Ka 
82, page 39). This latter painting is labeled, ‘srljinavarddha * ~tUa\ 
but the handwriting is not the same as that of the text and _ ..itve tin* 
ascription is wrong. Some user of the manuscript noticed that i~ line 4 of 
folio 1 verso Jinavardhanasiiri is mentioned, and he hastily concluded that 
the picture was of him. The painting, I believe, is meant to represent 
Abhayadeva, of the Kharatara gaccha of the Svetambara Jains, who was 
writing commentaries on the Jain scriptures in the early part of the 12th 
century A D. His legend is summarized by Klatt (Indian Antiquary, voL 11, 
p.248): "By excessive, self-torture he became leprous, his hands fell off, 
but he was healed by a miracle. By the Jayatihuyanastotra he called forth 
an image of ParSva, near Sthambhanaka" [= Cambay], This must be the 
very 'pratiktamanastuti' of our manuscript, which starts with those words 
(see above) and is ascribed by the text to Abhayadeva. That would make 
it highly probable — I should say certain-rthat the two paintings in the 
manuscript are meant to represent the image of KrSva which Abhayadeva 
called forth and Abhayadeva himself. 

The mention of Jinavardlianashri in the text is important because it 
gives a date before which this undated manuscript could not have been 
manufactured. Klatt gives the facts about him (loc cit, p. 249) in reporting 
the line of pontiffs of the Kharatara sect : "At first Jinavardhanasiiri had 
been appointed successor to Jinaraja, Saqivat 1461 [ = A. D. 1404], but on 
account of a breach of the fourth 'vrata' [vow of chastity] he was pronounced 
unworthy, and his place was given to Jinabhadra. Samvat 1475 [A D. 1418] 
....The abovementioned Jinavardhanasiiri founded, Samvat 1474 [A D. 1417] 
the PippalakakharataraSakha, — the fifth gacchabheda." It would seem, 
therefore, that A. D. 1404, when Jinavardhana was made suri, or pontiff, 
is the earliest possible date for the manuscript ; probably it is later than 
A. D. 1417. when he founded his sub-sect. I am inclined to think it likely 
that the manuscript was made still later, but just how much later it is 
obviously impossible to say. 

The relative proportions of the page of this manuscript, the size of the 
writing, the number of lines, the comparative simplicity of the page, the 
use of red backgrounds for the paintings, with comparatively little blue. 
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the absence of gold and instead the use of yellow— all point to the first 
half of the fifteenth century, but arc not absolute indications. I believe that 
somewhere around 1450 is the probable date of manufacture. 

The drawing of this painting is like that in figures 14 and 15: see 
especially the small figures on the sides of Parsva ; and I consider that it 
belongs in the same sub-group with them (B). 

In endeavouring to distinguish between the sub-varieties of Early 
Western Indian painting, I should not want to imply that the three I have 
mentioned were strictly marked off from one another. There must have 
been mutual influence: note the similarity of textile design (hamsas) in 
figure 2, of my group A, 1, and figures 7 and 8, of my group A. 2. My 
classification indicates only a moderate degree of independence. 



Title* o£ nimtrotiOc : 

ri. I, Fig. L A Jaina goddew, from .1 pu!m-!enf MS of 1127 A. D., Quota;. 

Fig. 2. Birth of Maluivim, from a p*Jm-le*l MS of 1370 A. D, Ahmtdabftd. 

Fig. 3. MuhAvlrj’i bath at birth, from a pil in-leaf M3 of 1J7D A. D„ Ahmrdabnd. 

ftg. 4. Tbe god Kilmn nujpi.lBu.na, tiom a paper M3 of the KaUrahuya. undated, probably 
ti«l ball of She 15tli oeatary, toOeetton of & M. Xawab, AhMoiabud. 

Rg. 5. Bowe* from the life of Pirim, from a punted woodon cover of a poiio-ltnf MS, of 13G8 
A. D., eotactico of 6. JL Nawnb, Ahracdibed. From left 10 tight: (1> port of 'Queen 
VamtolevT i:a the U wonderful dram*' (the fire * miming) ; (2) Kb? Afaeenn and Queen 
VflmAdcvi listen to u aoottaayw expounding l he dream. ; (3) pan oi birth scene of 
Pirivn. 

PL II, Fig. 0. Bakm'e aoog of prune at Mahivira’. eonmption. from a palm-leaf MS of Use Kulpasdlro, 
Idar, not dated, pxotubly kat half of tbe 14th century. 

Fig. 7. MnhrtTira gives away hla panewkmf before Staving Use world, from 1 palra-lmf MS of 
the KalpuOtnu Idar, not dated, probably last half of the 14th centuiy. 

Fig. 8. Qnooi Trliali lying on her b<d, from a pap-r MS of the Kalpwatre, Ahraodabnd, not dated, 
probably flrut half of the loth century. 

Fig. 9. Quoen TrifaJS related the (ouiUen wonderful drtuma to Kins from a piper 

MS of the KalpoeQ.tr*, Ahmoiabad, no4 dated, probably fimt half of the I5tb century. 

PL III, Fig. 10. Birth of AriKoncmi, from a paper MS of the Kalpaadtra, Batola, not dated, probably first 
half of the 15th century. • 

Fig. 11. ArijWncmi in the Sxldbuaild. from a piper MS of the Kiipaniilra. Banda, not dated, 
probably fin*, half 0 # the 15th century. 

Fig. 12. The goddam Gakraivnri, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1101 A. D„ ChtnL 

Fig. 13. The goddess Kill, from a Joint palm-baf MS of 1 161 A. D., Chip!. 

PL IV, Fig. M. Scene from the RdmakknaaQuaittn, from a Jaina palm-leaf M3 of 12® A. D., Patan. 

Fig. 15. Smne from the BOaudokMUftKadBa, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1&8 A. D, 

Patan. 

Fig. 16. Scene, from the life of Malnlvlra, from a piloted wooden cover of a pulra-ltaf MS of 1380 
A. D., affleetkm of S. M. Katrab'Ahn a labad. From left to right: (1) part of scene .bowing 
King Siddbirtha, and Quota TritaU In oonvenation : ( 2 ) probably Biddhirtha and TriatlA ia 
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with Mah&vlra f t piles of jin «i aymboU of prosperity ) ; (3) Mahivtn gives uway 
hia posefRiiws before Unrlng the world ; (4) n barer of Mubirfrna initiation palanquin. 

*V- 17. linage oi tin' Tirtiifiinr.-. Pirii* croted by AbhayadernWiri with the JayatibuyaoMtotra, 
&am b [opw MS, not dated, bot probibly of around 14M A. D., befangfog W the Uwta- 
Bancti GaUcrfe*. New York. 




